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‘attentive’ to various notes, their combinations and to various 
shades of melodies the resulting pleasures of which were 
hitherto lost on them or against which they had shut themselves. 
My humble attempt in the succeeding pages would be, thereforc, 
to show the listener the way to do it. 


Hallmark of Indian Culture 


Whether the task of appreciation is simple or otherwise, I think 
tat everyone who is proud of Indian culture must acquaint him- 
self with at least the basic structure of our music. For, our music caf 
be described with pride as the very hallmark of Indian culture. 
Comparisons are, I know, odious; but I may be permitted to say 
that our system of music has so many unique and distinctive features 
to which no other system of music in the world can lay claim. The 
heritage of the Raga system, into which the developing musical 
culture found its expression from time to time, has no other paralicl, 
No other Tula system has the reach of the intricate and very much 
developed scjence of Ta/a in Indian music. The importance given 
to the human voice, the use of the subtle microtones (Shruiis), 
the rich variety of ornamentations, the elaboration and impro- 
visation and the freedom which the artist enjoys are some additional 
and distinctive features of our music, 


2. VOICE-CULTURE AND EMBELLISHMENT. 


Limitations of the Book 


Berore I proceed to deal with the subject proper, I should sy T 
something about the limited scope of this book. First of all, what Se 


I am going to say here, would entirely be with “reference to the sra spen 
Northern Hindustani system of music and not the South Indian — ~._ : 
or Karnataka system of music. Though the main structure -and | — — 
the basic principles of both the systems are the same, they materially LS 
differ in many details incleding the method and manner of presen=" e 
tation also. E ru 


Likewise, I shall be using the terminology of Indian music and aie 
not that of Western music. The two systems so radically differ that ———— . 
it is difficult to find appropriate corresponding technical terms of | -- e 
one system to describe those of the other. As regards technical 
terms, I may further add that they would be employed only when ————— 
absolutely necessary; and, that too, in their popular and current = 
sense, and not strictly in their technical sense as given in the old 
musical treatises. It is not my intention to enter into the historial ^ - 
background and growth of music or into the intricacies and contro- 
versial points of the science of music. Such information is TUS 
unnecessary and may, perhaps, confuse rather than benefit the — 7 
listener. This book, let me repeat, is not meant for giving direct mu 
lessons in music to students who want to learn it. Its aim is modest — E 
only to enable the listener to appreciate 3t. The royal road to do 
this is, no doubt, to learn music itself. But how many people have 
the capacity or the opportunity to learn music? And how many of 
them do actually learn it or are able to progress beyond, at the most, 
an advanced primary stage? This book, thus, is intended mainly 
for that vast majority of people who are totally uninitiated or only 
slightly acquainted wik music. The musicians and musicologists 
need not suppose that the 5oek will have no value from their point 
of view. They also would surely find here something interesting 
and educative too. At 234 rate. I hope ihat this book would serve 
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to show them what the Iayman’s needs and expectations arc about 
music — a point with which they also should be vitally concerned. 

The word Sangeet (music) according to the Shastras includes 
three . categories : (^ vocal music, QY instrumental musi music, and 
JF dancing. But popularly understood, Sangeet does not include 
í dancing. Dancing differs from music both in form and the medium 
of expression. It has an independent science of its own. Hence 
L do not deal with that branch of art in this book. Of the remain- 


‘ ing two, I would mostly concern myscif with vocal music: for 


it is vocal music which has a primary importance in our system of 


music. Instrumental music is mostly an imitation of vocal music 
DLL t a Ld yt ee 
and needs no scparate treatment in detai. ~ 


Basic Facts 


Jt is necessary that readers should have some primary but important 
technical information about music. Many of the readers may be 
already having this information. It is, however, better to give it 
here in some detail for the convenience of all. 

Music is based on seven primary Swaras (notes). Of these, two, 
the Shadja (the tonic) and the Panchama (the fifth) are fixed notes, 
in the sense that they have no variations (as flat and sharp) as the 
rest of the five notes have. Each of the four notes Ri, Ga, Dha and 
Ni, has a Komal variation which is lower in pitch than the original 
note. The remaining note Ma has, however, a Tiwra (sharp) variety. 
This makes a total of twelve notes in an octave (Saptaka). Table 
below shows the notes, their names, varieties, order and notation : 


pe—— D D A BERE 


Abbreviation and 


Serial No. Name of the note Notation Variety 
H Shadja Sa Fixed note 
E Rishabha Ri Komal 
3 — Ri Shuddha 
4 Gandhara Ga Komal 
3 on Ga Shuddha 
5 Madhyama Ma Shuddha 
7 eM Mà Tiwra 
8 Panchama Pa Fixed — 
3 Dhaiwata Dha Komal 

10 — Dha Shuddha 
il Nishada Ni Komal 
12 e Ni Shuddha 


moura 


wp aw eneen] 
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aiaee rra 
Notes in higher octave are shown by dots above ts G^ );Thosegn ^ — * 
lower octave are shown by dots below (as Ga) “hile no dots are | Eis 
shown for those. of the middle octave. Ju s 
It should be noted that the first variations of Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha ie 
and Ni are all Komal; while the second are Shuddha. Some call these ^. 
-Shuddha varieties by the name Tiwra. The Komal variations iz 
shown in italics. In case of Ma, however, there is a different = = 
nomenclature and different method of notation. The first variety —— 
of Ma is termed Shuddha and is shown withov: any sign ; while” 7 -7 
the second variety is termed Tiwra and is shown by a line above. -- - - 
it (as M&) in the notation. The Shuddha vascety of Ma is also: Madero 
called Komal by some. Stan oe ap ga rare eran eae mam 
As we ascend from Sa to Ni the pitch becomes higher and higher. 7. i 
and this ascending succession of notes is called Aroha. In the reverse 
order, i.e., descending from Ni to Sa, the pitch becomes lower and. 


lower and this descending succession of notes is called Awargha-- 


The reader may be spared all these mathematicat relations ; "ut the E 
peculiarity of some of them may usefully be. noted. When We 28 
ascend from Sa to Ni, the next succeeding noie after Ni is again. : 
Sa. Similarly all further notes repeat theinselves in succession. < a 
So also, when-we destend "from. the basic note Sa, the next DOLE — creen 
downwards is Ni and similarly all other notes are repeated'in at: ^ “= = 
descending order. These octaves or Saptakas are styled as (1) middle; 
the Madhya, (2) higher, the’ Tara, ‘and (3) lower, the Mandr 
Now the pitch of any note in Tara Saptaka is exactly the double 
of its identical note, i.e., its octave in the Madhya Saptaka and the: : 
pitch of any note in Mandra Saptaka is half of its octave in thé, 
Madhya Sapiaka. Though the pitch differs, the sound of one note 
in one Saptaka and its octave in the other Sapiska is quite identi- 
cal. There exists perfect unison in them so thai they produce absolute `: 
consonance. Next in importance are the relations of Shuddha Mà | 7 ~ 
and Pa with Sa. The ratios of Sa to Pa and Sato Ma are 2: 3and T 
3 : 4 respectively; while the ratios of Ma and Pa to upper Sa are also. : 
2:3 and 3: 4 respectively. The same would 62 evident from nw fa 
following table of vibrations of the seven main notes : > eis 


First tetrachord Sa Ri Ga Ma ce em oe 
No. of vibrations 240 270 300 320 mr 
Second tetrachord Padi Dias Nr Sa SL 
No. of vibrations 360 40: 4:0 480 Eo 
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It is discovered that the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma ratios Bive perfect 
consonance though not absolute consonance as in the case of a note 
and its parallel in Upper or lower octave. These relations which 
are called the Shadja-Panchama and Shadja-Madhyama Bhava 
respectively have great importance in the musical system from 
another point of view also. A glance at the above table would 
reveal that each of the four notes of the first tetrachord bear the 
Telation of Shadja-Panchana Serially with each of the notes of the 
second tetrachord, Conversely, each note in the second tetrachord 
bears a Sa-Ma relation with each in the first. This would establish 
that the seven main notes arc not arbitrarily chosen, but bear 
a relation with some other which is consonant, 


Education by Denionstration 


I know that mere reading of the information given hitherto would 
neither interest the average reader nor carry any conviction to him. 
The discussion must be aptly illustrated and explained. What is 


rizing of any technical terms or information, but the memorizing 
of thc concrete exhibitions of them. For this, actua] demonstrations 
are absolutely necessáry. I expect that Whatever I say here will be 
aptly illustrated and explaincd by a music-teacher by actual exhibi- 


cannot be dispensed with while explaining any musical topic or 
problem. Scores of Pages of description of a flower would not be 


For example, some of the points made above can be conveniently 
illustrated by the use of a harmonium,? The peculiarity of this 
1 The use of the harmenium should, however, be made only for a limited 


Purpose. Besides its tempered Scale, the instrument has many other draw- 
backs which make it unsuitable for Indian music. I am Suggesting its use on 


E 
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instrument is that once any key is chosen as the tonic or basic note, — 
the key that is immediately adjacent to it is Komal Ri, the immediate HE te. 
next is Shuddha Ri, and in this way one would get a complete 

Octave of twelve notes, Thereafter the Same notes again repeat. The DURES 
artist chooses a note convenient to his or her voice. It is to bey: 
noted that between a man and a woman, a woman w ould choose } : 


necessarily a Higher note {the interval being about four to five ae 


man. Generally Speaking the male Singers choose as their basic b p^ 
note one of the notes in the first tetrachord, that is Sato Ma (Cto F); { Se : 


While the women singers choose one in the second: telfachord, that |S 
is Pa to Sa (G to C). EC ie ETT 
Voice-culture - y e 
As sound is the only medium of expression for music, we müst © > uL 
be very particular about thé kind and quality of the sound we use: E E 
The sound in music can well be compared to the fabric of cloth, ^ ^ <=% 
The kind and quality of cloth is necessarily determined bythe “=A 


devoted much of their attention to the formation of voice. The ez 


process of training the voice is called Swarasadhana, voice-culture. .x- 


But I would concern myself here with the qualities and effects |^ ==) 


which such training is given; for, our listeners need not know - - -r 


with such a natural discriminating faculty. ]t is just as easy as 
distinguishine broadly between the white and the black, But all 


the ground of convenience only. A note on the merits and the demerits of the 
instrument will be found in Chapter 6 of this book, 


O $ AN z 
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white is not of the same variety, and every variety has not the same of defects. We shall now examine some of these Qualities and-~ -- T 
shade. Similarly in sweetness there are different kinds, and in cach defects. CE Reso - 
kind there are different grades. To recognize these finc distinctions, zx 

- it necessarily requires a trained ear. In the case of the human Steadiness and Continuity (Aas) Lv € 
voice the difficulty is felt much more; for, strictly speaking, the rg Lome 
voice differs with every individual. The note must remain steady, i.e., must not fluctuate, flicker or POL 
The conception of sweetness in the art of our music, is different crack. Its intensity also must remain constant. Jf it is otherwise, SIN erate 
*. from natural sweetness — the quality of voice known as timbre. For that necessarily mars its sweetness and beauty. It must also bea... a os i 
musical fitness, mere natural qualities of voice do not suffice. The prolonged note. Long-drawn noies produce a decper and more ker 
z voice has specially to be prepared by long and sustained practice; sustained effect than short notes. To speak metaphorically, the ^ Webs 
as raw hide has to undergo a tanning process to be fit as quality difference in quality between the two is just like that between longs Seon 
leather. After such operations, not only do the natural qualities staple and short-staple cotton. The long notes sung in low rhythm _———- 
of the voice gel a polish or culture, but the voice acquires so many impress deeply and have a better staying effect, Not only must Tye 
other qualities necessary to give it a musical fitness. The sweetness a note be steady and sustained but continuity of voice must be pear 
which such a trained or cultured voice produces is considered to maintained while improvising, i.e., while rendering various notes the ~~ - Ey 
be the musical sweetness. The importance of this training is so breath must be sustained, without any break, for a pretty Tong time | n=. = 
great that even he who is not endowed with the natural gift of voice, as far as practicable. The resilience of notes so created necessarily =}: 7 T 
but whose voice is trained in this way fares very well in the field of results in sustained attention of the listener. ARTE 
music. MUSS, 
Our scientists have by long experience and experiments ideally Volume (Kas) yum S 
fixed the proper interval or ratio of each note with reference to ; A 
"the basic note. When any note exactly coincides with the pitch of Another important quality to be achieved is the intensity or volume |" 
this ideal note, and the note pbssesses other necessary qualities, we (Kas) of the voice. By volume, not only is the audibility of the note D" 


increased, but its cffect on the ear is also deepened, as the impact .....5-7 
of an intensive voice is bound to be greater. These qualities of the ee ited 


may say that the note so produced is the musically sweet note. 


I am aware that any. such description would not help the reader 


to fecognize in a particular case whether the true pitch is attained note are quite essential for scientific music which has to create a... .:^ 112 
or not. For the standard notes are not separately provided with deeper and serious effect on the listener. When the voice of master ^... |e 
which any such comparison can be made. In actual practice, it is artists is described in popular words like ‘weighty’, ' broad’, : 
the artist who fixes the correct pitch himself. To recognize whether or * powerful’, what is meant thereby is nothing more than that E 
the artist has correctly attained the right pitch or not is really a their voice is endowed with Kas. i.e.. with intensity or volume. _. T— 
difücult job and only long experience would help the listener in : 
the matter. But in the case of simple and obvious consonances Rasa = — 
like unison of voice with the drone and Shadja-Madhyama or 
Shadja-Panchama, ie., the fourth or fifth relations, the detection of Above all, the note must have Rasa, that is, capacity to delight or 
sweetness or deviation from it is not very difficult. Whatever that please. The concept of Swara is something more than what is 
may be, it should be noted that to have a trained, sweet and melo- conveyed ordinarily by the term note, Etymologically the word 

, dious voice is rightly considered to be the most important ‘ value " Snara means ‘ self-illuminating ` or ` self-shining `. In other words. 
in music. it can be said that the noie must have ' life " in it $0 as to become 

To be musically fit, the note must not only be melodious, but ' Swara. It is this lively element is the Swara which gives you the- 


it must possess many morc qualities and must be free from a number delight (Ananda) — technically cuted the Rasa. 
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Through Swarasadhana many other qualities like making the 
voice soft or tender (but not weak), making it pointed, resilient, 
sonorous and elastic are cultivated. It would suffice, lowever, if 
attention is paid to the main qualities of voice referred to above 
and their salutary effects on musical production. 

It would be noted that all these qualities are not used at all times, 
that is, in every piece and in every form of music. The diffcrent 
forms of music, as also the different effects in music, require the 


use of different qualities of voice —a point which may be dealt 


with further at a later stage. 
Faultless Note 


Just as a singer has to achieve certain qualities while training the 
voice, he has also to eschew certain defects. Our Shastrakaras are, 
surprisingly enough, more eloquent while condemning these defects 
than while advocating the cause of merits. Following are a few 
instances in point. 

All extended notes necessarily end with one of the vowels, eg, 
in an Akara (A as in art), or Ekara (E as in eat). The pronuncia- 
tion of these vowels must not be changed or deformed in any way 
such as A (A as in again or A as in apt), Ai (as in tye), Aey, Hyi, 
Oy, etc. Needless to say that such deviations mar the beauty of 
the note. Utterance of meaningless, unwanted and irrelevant letters 
like Ba, Hay, Ha, etc., is also prohibited. The sound produced 
must be clear, free and full. It should not be nasal, throaty or 
husky; nor should it be produced by jerks or with closed teeth. 


The pronunciations of the words of the song must not be blurred 
but clear. At the same time it should not be harsh but soft. This 
is not only because the listener should know what is being sung 
but because the appeal of the music itself is greater when the words 
are quite audible and eloquent, for every note finds a body in the 
words in which it clothes itself. The Shastrakaras went further and 
laid down as to what should be the proper facial expression, the 
legitimate flourishes of hands and the right position of the body 
while giving a musical performance — all of which do add to its 
cultural value. Unfortunately these mandates are observed more 
in the breach even by master-artists,? 


2 The teacher is expected to give suitable illustrations and demonstrations so 
as toimpress on the students the importance and effects of the varios, qualities 


tw 
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~- Alankara (Embellishment) ~~~ ee ER, 


Ss sears 


The Indian musicians have paid great attention to the subject of ^ 2, — 
Alankaras (ornamentation), i.e., embellishments. They are patterns ^ 2 7- 
made out of various combinations of notes or are in the form of - 3 


suffixes or affixes to the main notes. Thus they not only adorn or , A 


E 


beautify but even enrich the whole piece of music. In short, they". C 
play the same role as figures of speech do in literatiiré. Let us E 


examine a few important varicties of Alankaras. É ^ 


z ^ DUET 


KHATKA AND MURKI ^ Te WR Loo ien 


-— eee) T ee ttn 


These are the most popular varieties of Alankaras. They are formed - _ -,_ = 
by combination of three or four notes taken in rapid succession ME 
in the space of one matra (the measure of time) and can be written... 

down as Dha Pa Pa, Ni Ni Dha, Pa Dha Pa Pa, Ga Ma Pa Mai? «s^. 
The readers will discover that they are quite familiar with these” 
varieties as they dre abundantly used in popular hits of light music `“ 
like * Koyaliya mat kara pukar., * Maine lakho ke bol’, * Muze na += ; 
bulao’. The peculiarity of these ornaments is that they quickly _,. = ^^ - 
captivate the minds of the listeners and have a sensuous appeal 

— qualities which account for their popularity. They are, therefore, —rearsamna 
purposely used in songs which are inte/ded to create amorous, gay,” - fs 
or playful effects, ae nes 


MeenD (GLIDE) . 


This A/ankara may not be as popular as the above but is of vital" 
importance from the point of view of musical art. In simple terms, ^ = - -7 
Meend can be described as a mode of joining two notes by means ^ - 
of a graceful glide. In a string instrument this can be illustrated ` 

in two ways. One, when the finger is moved from one note to the 
other without lifting it from the string. The other, when the string 
is rapidly pulled sideways to produce a higher pitched note and then a 
brought back to the original place. This process has twofold import- ` 
ance. This mode of reaching from one note to another is naturally 


of voice. The illustrations should be so chosen as to bring out clearly the 
contrast between effects produced with a particular quality and those produced 
without it; for example, he should choose a song which utilizes long and conti- 
nuous notes and contrast it with one which uses short and intermittent notes, 
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very artistic as it has the smoothness and grace of gliding or skating 
instead of the awkward jerks or jolts resulting from jumping. 
Another great advantage is that in such a process all the intermediate 
notes, even ihe Shrutis (the microtones) are slightly touched and 
this results in continuity (das) and fullness. These qualities make 
this Alankara, unlike the others, an indispensable one in musical 
production and is used by able artists both in scientific and light 
varictics of music. Afeend which enriches music and gives an 
artistic shape to it must be regarded as the highest A/ankara in 
music? 


GAMAK 

Gamak according to Shastras is as an ornament, in general, produced 
by the combination of notes and has in its fold a number of 
varieties including Khatka, Murki, Andolana, Kampit, etc. That 
means, the definition is wide enough to include any ornament which 
notes can produce or resolve. Another author defines it in a 
restricted manner as a pleasant tremor of notes, and this definition 
comes nearer to the special restricted varicty by which the Gamak 
is now popularly understood. It is formed by joining two notes 
which are repeated in rapid succession giving a graceful guttural 
jerk et both extremities. The repetition gives it a sort of parabolic 
shape and duc to the jerks at both ends creates a Gadgadit sound 
(throbbing or sort of sobbing thrill), I know that all this descrip- 
tion will not give the listeners any idea of the Gamak unless they have 
attentively heard it before. However, I may draw their attention 
to the sound created by the motor car, after the self-starter button 
is pressed but before the machine actually starts. The sound so 
created is no doubt metallic but it is sufficient to give an idea of 
3 Gadgadit sound. 

Gamak is the most weighty ornament and is equally difficult to 
render. Only the master-artist makes use of it. It is specially 
suitable for scientific music to create a serious and serene atmosphere. 
Gamak is not only an independent ornament but serves also cs 


3 Ghasit, Khench (skating and the pull) are other species of Afeend. Of course. 
there are subtle distinctions between the three varieties, But it would do if all 
are taken to be denoted by the common name Afeend. The teacher should 
exhibit the importance of Meend. Especially, he should show how a similar varia- 
tion without the aid of Mfeend becomes inartistic and flat, 
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Values in Music 2 


While dealing with voice-culture, Alankaras, Raga and Tala, we had 
to consider the essential values in music. Now let us inquire into 
some more. : x 


Absence of a Drone Instrument erie 

Music is generally rendered with the help of some instrument ~~~ - 
supplying the drone — the basis or fundamental note, say, a tambura mm 
a harmonium, or even a simple ekafari (à sinple wire device)“ 
In instrumental music the drone is supplied generally by the T s 
instrument itself. A common question is asked as to why such an E 
assistance is necessary at all. TE 

First of ali, the importance of the idea of a drone should be .. . .- 
clearly understood. The idea of a note itself presupposes some xA 
relation of it to the basic note. The tonic thus determines all: -» = 
other notes. The importance of the instrument which constantly ———_. 
supplies this note would be, therefore, very evident. It is this basic 2 
note on which you have to build your musical structure. It is this 
basic note which enables you to fix all the intervals of the other notes à 


by means of comparison and contrast. If, therefore, one sings ci 
without such help of a drone, there is no fixity in his tonic. Neces-^ ^ — 
sarily there is no fixity for thc other intervals; with the result that ~ n. 
the whole tonal background and harmony of the music suffer. s 
That is why some drone instrument is essential; and it need hardly -- 1 
be said that the better the instrument, the better it supplies the ~- -— 


tonal background. ef 


Short-span Music 


An octave consists of seven main notes or, with variations, of 
twelve notes in all. Now the span of the full-fledged Khayal (the 
highest form in scientific music) extends not only to the full middle 
octave but to a few more notes both in the upper and the lower 
octave too, i.e., nearly two complete octaves. But there are thousands 
of Geetas (songs) which do not utilize the full octave even. For 
example the span of folk-music and of film-music does not extend 
beyond one tetrachord or so. Many a song of the light type, like 
Gazal, Dadra, Bhava Geet. etc. does not use also the full octave. 
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At any rate their range is smaller than that of a full-fledged 
Khayal. So, conveniently, for songs of this type, the tonic is 
raised to Madhyama by tuning the first wire of the tambura to 
Madhyama and treating the first wire as the basic note, 

The advantages of the * short-span’ music are twofold. It is easier 
to render and casier to follow and imitate on account of its 
short range and fewer complications. Its second advantage is that 
on account of the raised pitch of the tonic it becomes immediately 
impressive. Its main drawback is obvious from its short range 
itself. It docs not admit of full development or full scope as a full- 
fledged type of music does. Therefore, much of the short-span 
music will have to be included in the ‘ limited " class. 


Improvisation and Improvisability | 


Every song is composed in some tunes and the singing of the song, 
at least, means singing of the whole text of the song with no varia- 
tions or with very few variations. The composition of the bulk 
of folk-music, for example, is such that it does not admit, or does 


not expect, any improvisation thereof. Film-music is another’ 


variety of music which is completely pre-composed and which does 
not admit of any other improvisation than what little it has already. 
Jt is so composed and tuned that there is no scope for extempore 
development. So, if one wants to sing it, one has merely to reproduce 
it exactly in the way in which it is composed and end it where it 
ends. If one is enamoured by its tunes and wants something more 
of it, then one has only to sing it over again and stop where the 
composer stops. 

It is quite obvious that this runs counter to the central idea 
of our musical development. Our music worth the name, must 
admit of improvisation, i.e., extempore development by way of 
tonal extensions, Alaps, Bol-making, Tanas, etc. How much one 
has to indulge in it is, of course, a matter which may vary 
according to circumstances. But extempore development is expected 
in all good music; and, therefore, the composition of a good Geeta 
must have the quality of * improvisability * 


The Freedom of the Artist 


That good music expects an extempore development of a song at 
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once takes us to a very important feature of Indian music, namely TUE. 
that it gives a wide freedom to the artist. In the case of the prë a ur 
composed music of the Western type or of the Film, the artist - a 
— technically called the executant — who delivers the goods is E 

a mere mouth-piece who reproduces someone clsz's music, This. 
means that'there is no freedom left to the executant. Needless to. -- 7 
say that Indian music dees not approve of this dissociation of-the— 
‘brain’ from the *bznds Here the ‘creator’ is himself the 4^ =: 

* executor °. - ‘ meet a 

It is true, however, that many of our famous songs and Clieézas-- ere aa 
are pre-composed also and as far as possible-ttie alles of tie cid 
composition are maintained. But as our music does not end with ~~ * 
mere reproduction of the Cheeza but really starts after its repro- " 
duction, the artist has, further, full scope to show his ability and 
skill. Similarly that the artist has to sing a song in a particular duo 
melody or a Tala, is also no real restriction. Raga is just like -a77 
subject-matter or a theme for an essay which the writer is free to’ 
develop in his own fashion. Tala is a time-measure, no doubt, but i 
is not a time-limit. The artist can develop a piece for any length of : 
time provided that ke has something new to add and he keeps-üp 5 ' 
the interest of the listener. 

The most important effect of the freedom which an artist énjoys | 
is the individual interpretation which we have through each ERU 
formance. It is on. eccount of this individual interpretation that i- 
we like to hear the same Raga, the same Cheeza over and over agait 2 
For, from each artist we get a different angle of the same picture; á 
For, each time by his imagination and inspiration the artist gives ~? 7-7 
the Raga a different colour. The freedom which the Indian system 
of music allows to an artist must be regarded as one of its most 
important values. : 


En:phasis on Bol or Swara? Pot 


We have seen that our reusic proper never ends with the si inging è E 
of the mere words of the song; but some improvisation is also. ." 5. 
expected. This improvisation mainly consists of tke Alap end the ^ 
Tanas. Alap may be Bo^4lap. i.e., with the words of the song; 
or may be without it. ie, with Swaras only. Similarly Tanas 
may be of two kinés : with the words, ie.. Bol-Tanas or with 
the Swaras alone. A question arises whether the Gavaki should be 
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Swar-Pradhan (Swar-dominating) or. Shabda-Pradhan (word-domi- 
nating) To put it differently, whether, in developing a song, 
emphasis should be placed on the Swara element or on the Bol 
(word) clement. 

From this point, the Gayaki can be of four kinds : (1) completely 
of words, (2) predominantly of words, (3) predominantly of Swaras, 
and (4) without any words at all. Roughly speaking folk-music 
and film-music would form the first category; light music varie- 
ties like Gazal, Dadra, Bhav-Geet, etc. would form the second 
category; scientific music the third and instrumental music the last. 
On account of this difference, that is, the predominance of words 
or otherwise, the musical values of each category also differ. 
Hence the importance of the question. 

In the music of the first two categories where words predominate, 
the meaning of the words, the poetical content, and the emotional 
appeal contained therein naturally come into prominence. The 
medium of making an emotional appeal of the song is, also, the 
words themselves of the song. (Some are tempted to deduce from 
this that it is the words or the poetical content which is, generally 
responsible for the aesthetic appeal in music. They further assert 
that scientific music where words do not play an important part, is 
not, therefore, favourable for attaining the artistic goal whereas 
light music does oftener attain that artistic goal.) 

There is another side to the problem. In the music of the third 
category where Swara element predominates and words are negli- 
gible, the emotional appeal is achieved mostly by means of Swara. 
Therefore, some others say, that it is the Swara element in music 
which is really responsible for attaining that goal. They further 
argue, that the essential clements of music are only two, Swara 
and Laya. It is, therefore, appropriate, that the emotional appeal 
in music should be dependent only on those essential elements 
and not on any other extraneous unessential element like the word. 
They go to the length of saying that light music where Swara does 
not play a predominant role, is not capable of emotional appeal 
as scientific music is. In short, this appears to be a controversy 
between the aesthetes who look upon music from the point of 
view of its pure musical value and /itteratuzrs who do so from the 
point of view of its literary value, 

Taking an impartial and unbiased view. certain positions will 
have to be accepted. First of all, to say that emotional appeal is 
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not possible without the help of words, is an extieme proposition... 
If that were so, instrumental music. which is absolutely without » 
any words, shall have totally to be denied any emotional appeal. 
To say, on the contrary, that words are not at all necessary for - ~ ; 
making an emotional appeal is equally an extreme statement. - 
Singing without any wordsis well nigh an impossibility and certainly 


it would be dry and weary. That is why Alaps and 7: anas aré rendered — - -—— 
with Bols. It is on account of the absence of words, that instru-, fsi 
mental music also fails to sustain as much interest as vocal musie T 
docs. The truc position, appears io be that words are not essential - Gee. 
but certainly helpful to make the emotional "appeal, Therefore. — 


songs which have a-good musical and lyrical value are more condu: . 
Give to attainment of the desired Rasa. But the other opinion, viz, ~ = 
that emotional appeal depends on words or lyrical content cannot. ear 
be accepted. For an illustration, take the famous Thuinri ‘Piyatee IL 
Bin Nahi Awat Chein’, and instead of singing it in its usual Khamaaj ... 
lunes, attempt to sing it on the lines of * Ttane Joban ' of * Gayiyes?-* 
Ganapati’ (both Cheezas in Bhoop) or on the lines of an oft-sung 
Cheeza in Hamir— and see the miserable effect. The listener 
would at once realize that the lyrical content and the peculiar ~- 
emotional appeal, for which the said Thumri is known for several -- 
years past, would not save it from falling flat when sung in the nen ee 
tunes suggested, We cherish that Thumri for the peculiar Swaras—..2-. 
Mela (combination of notes) to which it is tuned and the way in -+ 
which it is developed. Similarly hundreds of Cheezas are sung 
traditionally from generation to generation for hundreds of years,:- 
not on account of their poetical content or poetic appeal, but on 
account of their musical content and musical appeal. Se, of the 
two elements, the Swara and the Bol, the former must be regarded 
as more responsible for creating the aesthetic appeal. Words are ~ 
and must be there, But they are more or less like the vehicle for ; 
or conductor of the musical sounds. That is why, it is said that <-—— 
the glory of classical music does not depend on the words, the 
poetic theme or the Bol-making as it does on the Swara-Vilas or 
Swara-Vistara (improvisation or elabozation of notes). 

From the point of view of musical values, it can safely be said, 
that as the Bal element in any musical piece goes on increasing or 
dominating, the intrinsic musica] values of the piece go on decreas- 
ing. As a result, absolutely word-dominating Gayaki stands at 
a low level. On the conuary, the more a musical piece is freed from 
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the ‘word’ element and the more emphasis is given on ' Svara? 
element, higher and higher becomes the level of that piece. 
But it should never be supposed from this that the best music should 
be devoid of any words or there should be any neglect of words. 
On the contrary, I would say that music must have words — words 
which are musically suitable and have an emotive value too. The 
artist should have a clear diction; he should never disregard the 
meaning of the words and should always endeavour to make 
use of the emotional content of the song to establish the Rasa- 
Siddhi. 


The * Law-abiding’ vs. the * Licentious? 
We have seen that certain Ragas do not maintain their prescribed 
melodic order throughout. I have classed such Ragas under the 
head ‘ Licentious * (Vide chapter on Raga and Tala). These Ragas 
are few in number and they are only utilized in the forms of light 
music like, Thumri, Dadra and others. 

The main advantages of using such Ragas is that by engraft- 
ing the melodies of other Ragas, an immediate ‘ change of moods '* 
is brought about. Necessarily such a change gives rise to a number 
of varieties and novelties and attraction for them is far easier and 
greater. Lo - 

The artist who has to utilize the law-abiding groups of Ragas 
(ie., where strict adherence to prescribed rules is necessary) has 
no such easy advantage, He has only one ‘mood’ to explore: 
or has one ‘colour * at his disposal. His task in depicting various 
phases of one mood is, therefore, necessarily difficult like illustrating 
various shades and depths by means of only one colour. It requires 
creative imagination besides great ability and skill. 

The Ragas of the above two types also have a different sort of 
appeal. Due to the licences ' one group takes, the appeal created by 
that group is bound to be superficially playful and flippant or at 
any rate lighter in character. The other group does not indulge in 
such licences; and hence its appeal is serious in character. 

Considered from the point of musical values, it can be said that 


2The ‘change of moods’ referred to here is not the same as is understood 
by that phrase in Western music. By this change-over, one Raga-mood is 
substituted by another Raga-mood. The general melodic order is not at all 
changed. 
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Strict Ragadari Gayaki stands on a higher level than-onc-which—-«_. = 
uses ‘ licentious ' Ragas, tain 

‘From what has been discussed above, it can be generally concludéd- -= -7 
that the simpler the song, the lesser is its musical value, so that. 7; * 
at its lowest ebb (folk-music of the simplest type), the songs have ^. ~ 
practically no musical value at all. On the contrary, the more tlie ^ —- < 
musical values a song contains, the more difficult it becomes tot virt 
render and to follow too, s pe treet X 
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X For convenience, let me put, in a nutshell, my conclusions eem 
regards the essential elements and values in music discussed so far-z —— =v 


; > 5 FX QUAE 
(1) Swara and Laya are the two essential constitüents “of -- .. 


pe pu" 


Raga. R AIT 5 Liu. 


(2) The musical cale is not an arbitrarily chosen sca ios 


So it is necessary to train the voice or to have ‘ voice-cultüre^ — "^7. 
ry. 


few 
other necessary qualities of a note. Above all, a note zaust be. 
pleasing. In other words, Aas, Kas and Rasa are the essential 2-55 
: qualities of a note. z gai CR RIPE 
(6) In embellishments, some are essentia! and some are-mercly~ We 
ornamental Similarly some are cheap and some are Of ‘high '— ^—— 
quality. Very judicious use of Alankaras, especially those which - 
arc merely ornamental and of cheap quality, must be made, ^ ~ "=== 
` (7) Gayaki in which Alapi predominates is higher than “dhe 
wherein Tanabazi predominates. uE 
(8) Fast rhythm is not so much favourable for improvisation . 
or elaboration or for generating the Rasa as the slow rhythm ` ^ 
is. Musical heights are, therefore, generally attained jin-slow; j- 
rhythm Gayaki. pate 
(9) In music ' catching of the Sama’ is undoubtedly essential; 
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but ihe proficiency does not end with it. The Gayaki must 
exhibit a Laya-consciousness and Layakari too. 

(10) Songs which utilize a full-fledged scale are of a higher 
order than those which utilize a part of the scalc only. 

(11) Songs, the tunes of which do not admit of improvisation 
or songs which are not improvised are limited in their character, 

(12) The simpler the song, the lesser is its musical value. The 
more the musical values in a song, the more difficult it becomes 
to render and to follow too. 

(13) Swara-dominating/ Gayaki stands on a higher level than 
the word-dominating one. 

(14) The importance of the Gayaki of the * law-abiding * Ragas 

: is more than the“ licentious ' ones. 


These are, however, very general conclusions and I do not want 
to suggest that there are no exceptions to it. For the lay listener 
these conclusions would serve as broad tests to examine what are 
high and low orders in music. 


' sists of songs of the simplest type conceivable or ‘of mere ‘utterances =~ 
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a rich heritage of such music. - —. n ER 
Folk-songs can be divided into two groups. The S ERST con-.— 


with a crude cadence. These songs have various Tegionial names 
which differ with each region. But though the names may diffe 
and tunes may also slightly differ, the general level of: that min: 
is nearly the same eyerywhere. The recitation of: "hymns and prayers; 
poems set to metrical forms, domestic melodies, harvester's and . 
Teaper's songs, songs which relieve the tedium of. Tabour, “cradle”. = 
songs, nursery rhymes, festival songs, play songs-and several suc 
ditties and croonings can be included in the first group. The bul =T; 
of it is the unwritten mass retained by memory and. ‘carried from 
mouth to mouth and from generation to generation. Nobod 
has purposely composed it or consciously tuned it. No voice-culture, 
no embellishments, no tonal extensions, even no rhythm and ni 
skill whatsoever are required for its production. From the musical 
point of view, we need not consider this group at length. - - - 

In the second group of folk-songs devotional songs (light Bhajans), 
ballads, encomiast’s compositions, occasional songs, erotic songs — 
(like the Lawani of Maharashtra) and a host of other songs which s=- 
are sung at some length, can be included. These songs do not- 
generally employ the full scale of a Raga. But they employ melodies . - 
which can be traced to some Raga or the other. Their simplicity: ^ 
of musical composition and usc of a few notes of an octave, make. . | 
their rendering very easy. Rhythm is their mainstay — no matter by -= 

1The word ‘form’ is not used here in the sense of the various stages of any S 
particular composition but as denoting the various types of music. 
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